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Foreword 


This  report  is  a continuation  of  a series  of  reports  hy  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  on  the  futures  market  for  Maine  potatoes, 
"based  on  surveys  of  the  market  at  the  end  of  October  in  each  year 
from  1955  through  1961. 

Presented  in  this  report  are  the  results  of  the  survey  of  the 
futures  holdings  of  every  trader  in  Maine  potato  futures  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  as  of  the  end  of  October  1961. 

The  report  also  includes  an  analysis  of  the  data  which  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  continuously  obtains  for  regulatory 
purposes  from  brokers  and  large  traders  in  potato  futures . The 
analysis  of  these  data  and  related  information  on  production,  stocks, 
and  prices  of  Maine  potatoes  covers  the  period  from  June  1961  to 
the  end  of  February  1962  — the  production  and  earlier  part  of  the 
1961-62  marketing  season  for  Maine  potatoes. 

The  report  provides  basic  data  on  the  Maine  potato  futures 
market  and  its  composition  in  order  that  the  public  and  the  potato 
industry  may  be  informed  as  to  the  utilization  of  the  market  and 
its  place  in  the  marketing  of  potatoes. 


Alex  C.  Caldwell,  Administrator 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority 


April  12,  1962 


FUTURES  TRADING  IN  MAINE  POTATOES 
June  1961  - February  1962 

Summary 

Trading  in  Maine  potato  futures  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1961-62  marketing  season  reflected  the  large  1961  production  and 
heavy  supplies  of  fall  potatoes  which  burdened  the  market  during 
this  period.  Cash  and  futures  prices  of  Maine  potatoes  declined 
almost  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season 
to  January  1962. 

During  this  period  the  trading  volume  and  level  of  open  contracts 
in  potato  futures  were  much  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  season.  The  market  not  only  attracted  an  unusually 
large  speculative  participation  as  prices  declined,  but  also  developed 
a record  level  of  hedging  commitments  by  potato  shippers  and  dealers 
seeking  protection  against  declining  prices. 

The  market's  basic  composition  consisted  of  small  traders 
and  large  speculators  holding  predominantly  long  positions  and 
accounting  for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  long  side  of  the  market, 
and  large  hedgers  with  record  levels  of  short  commitments  holding  the 
bulk  of  the  short  side  of  the  market. 

Trading  and  open  contracts  throughout  the  period  were  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  1962  May  future.  This  future  accounted  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  total  trading  volume  in  the  period  June  1961 
through  February  1962,  and  an  average  of  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  open  contracts. 

By  February  1962  the  supply  situation  in  Maine  potatoes  became 
somewhat  more  favorable.  Maine  stocks  were  very  substantially 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  USDA  potato  diversion  program.  In 
December  and  January,  the  disappearance  of  Maine  potatoes  was  the 
largest  in  several  years,  and  the  disappearance  for  the  total  fall 
area  was  the  largest  on  record. 

In  February  cash  and  futures  prices  of  Maine  potatoes  advanced 
to  the  best  levels  since  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season. 

The  trading  volume  in  futures  during  February  was  much  larger  than 
in  any  previous  month  of  the  season.  Much  of  the  increased  activity 
was  speculative.  The  level  of  hedging  commitments  declined  during 
the  month,  indicating  that  shippers  and  dealers  were  lifting  some  of 
the  short  hedges  placed  earlier  in  the  season. 

Detailed  information  from  the  CEA's  survey  of  a3 1 traders' 
positions  at  the  end  of  October  1961  makes  further  apparent  the  large 
size  and  general  composition  of  the  market  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  With  1,^70  traders  in  the  market  on  the  survey  date, 
and  10,723  carlots  of  open  contracts,  the  market  was  larger  than 
on  any  similar  survey  date  in  the  previous  six  years.  The  long  side 
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was  held  primarily  by  speculative  buyers,  widely  spread  ever  the 
United  States,  and  the  short  side  consisted  principally  of  short 
hedging  positions,  held  mostly  by  Maine  shippers  and  New  York 
dealers  and  receivers. 

Maine  traders  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  making  greater 
use  of  the  potato  futures  market  than  traders  in  any  other  area, 
accounting  for  43  percent  of  total  short  positions  in  the  market, 
and  64  percent  of  total  short  hedging  positions.  Speculative 
positions  of  Maine  traders  were  mostly  long,  but  were  a minor 
factor  in  the  market. 

Holdings  of  New  York  traders  were  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  long  and  short  sides.  The  greater  part  of  the  long  holdings 
were  those  of  small  speculative  buyers  in  New  York  City;  the  greater 
part  of  the  short  holdings  were  hedging  commitments  of  New  York 
City  dealers  and  receivers. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  all  leading  potato  industry  groups, 
including  growers,  shippers  and  receivers,  were  utilizing  the  futures 
market  to  a greater  extent  than  one  year  earlier.  The  industry 
groups  held  the  largest  part  of  both  sides  of  the  market,  accounting 
for  52.1  percent  of  total  long  positions,  and  74.6  percent  of  total 
short  positions. 


Supply  of  Fall  Potatoes 

In  May  and  June  1961,  during  the  planting  season  for  Maine 
potatoes,  news  of  adverse  weather  and  the  possibility  of  decreased 
production  greatly  stimulated  trading  activity  in  Maine  potato 
futures  maturing  in  the  1961-62  marketing  season.  Futures  prices 
advanced  sharply. 

This  outlook  was  short-lived,  however,  because  of  news  in 
July  of  excellent  growing  conditions  in  Maine  and  most  other  fall 
areas,  and  indications  of  heavily  increased  production  in  the 
Western  fall  States.  The  USDA  crop  report  as  of  August  1,  19 6l, 
estimated  total  fall  production  at  189.6  million  cwt .,  or  8.3  percent 
above  i960,  largely  because  of  increases  in  the  Western  States. 

Lower  production  than  in  i960  was  indicated  for  the  8 Eastern  States 
and  for  Maine. 

Subsequent  crop  reports  changed  the  production  picture  again 
as  estimates  for  the  8 Eastern  States  and  Maine  were  raised  to 
levels  higher  than  in  i960  and  further  increased  the  total  production 
for  the  26  fall  States.  As  shown  in  the  USDA  final  production  es- 
timates, production  in  the  26  fall  States  was  set  at  201.5  million 
cwt.,  up  15.1  percent  from  i960;  in  the  8 Eastern  States,  67.5  million 
cwt.,  up  8.3  percent,  and  in  Maine  37*0  million  cwt.,  up  9*9  percent. 
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The  supply  situation  was  summed  up  in  the  outlook  issue  of 
the  Vegetable  Situation  released  on  November  1,  1961,  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  as  follows:  "...With  supplies  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  normal  market  requirements,  prices  to  growers 
this  fall  and  winter  are  expected  to  continue  below  those  of  a 
year  earlier." 


Stocks  and  Disappearance 


Storage  stocks  of  fall  potatoes  are  reported  each  year  by 
U.S.D.A.  as  of  December  1,  January  1,  February  1,  and  March  1. 

From  this  information  the  amount  of  disappearance,  based  on  the 
monthly  stocks  report  subtracted  from  production,  is  determined. 

This  information  is  shown  in  table  1 for  the  1960-61  and  1961-62 
seasons. 

Storage  stocks  of  fall  potatoes  as  of  December  1,  1961,  re- 
flected the  increases  in  production  for  the  1961  crop.  The  increases 
in  the  8 Eastern  fall  States  and  in  Maine  were  not  as  large  as  the 
rest  of  the  fall  States.  In  the  26  fall  States  stocks  were  reported 
at  145.2  million  cwt.,  up  16.3  percent  from  one  year  earlier,  in 
8 Eastern  fall  States,  50.5  million  cwt.,  up  5.2  percent,  and  in 
Maine  31«°  million  cwt.,  up  3*3  percent. 

Although  supplies  shown  by  the  December  stocks  report  were 
relatively  large,  stocks  of  Maine  potatoes  were  very  substantially 
reduced  in  December  and  January  by  the  heavy  movement  of  Maine 
potatoes  to  starch  plants  under  the  USDA  diversion  program.  The 
diversion  of  Maine  stocks,  amounting  to  5*7  million  cwt.  by  the 
end  of  January  1962,  accounted  for  15*4  percent  of  the  State's 
production,  and  4l.8  percent  of  the  disappearance  of  Maine  potatoes 
up  to  that  time.  By  February  1,  stocks  in  Maine  and  8 Eastern  fall 
States  had  dropped  a little  below  the  levels  of  one  year  earlier, 
although  stocks  for  the  26  fall  States  were  11.1  percent  above  one 
year  earlier. 

The  stocks  situation  for  fall  potatoes  was  materially  improved 
by  record  disappearance  in  December  and  January,  amounting  to  24.3 
million  cwt.  and  27.8  million  cwt.,  respectively,  and  the  near- 
record disappearance  in  February,  amounting  to  24.5  million  cwt. 

On  March  1,  as  shown  in  table  1,  the  cumulative  disappearance 
for  the  26  fall  States  had  increased  to  66.0  percent  of  production, 
against  64.0  percent  one  year  earlier;  for  the  8 Eastern  States 
62.3  percent,  against  58*3  percent;  and  for  Maine  47. 3 percent, 
against  38.8  percent. 
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Although  the  data  reflect  the  characteristic  earlier 
disappearance  for  the  total  fall  area  than  for  Maine,  they  also 
show  a significant  improvement  in  Maine’s  disappearance  rate  up 
to  March  1,  as  compared  with  one  year  earlier.  However,  the  demand 
for  Maine  potatoes  is  continuously  affected  by  competition  from 
other  fall  areas.  With  Maine’s  cumulative  disappearance  as  of 
March  1 less  than  half  of  production,  compared  with  two-thirds  for 
the  total  fall  area,  obviously  Maine's  position  continued  to  be 
affected  by  developments  in  other  areas. 


Potato  Prices 


Table  2 shows  semimonthly  closing  prices  for  Maine  potato 
futures  from  May  31#  19  6l,  through  February  28,  1962.  Table  3 
shows  for  the  period  October  1961  through  February  1962,  the  daily 
high,  low  and  closing  prices  for  the  near  future  at  New  York, 
and  the  daily  cash  prices  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  plus  transportation 
to  New  York. 

In  June  1961,  when  trading  in  Maine  potato  futures  was  unusually 
heavy  for  such  an  early  stage  of  the  crop  year,  prices  advanced  well 
above  the  levels  of  one  year  earlier.  On  June  30#  19  6l,  the 
November  future  closed  at  $2.36  per  cwt.,  the  1962  March  future  at 
$2.71  and  the  1962  May  at  $3.17* 

In  July  1961  potato  futures  prices  began  receding  on  news  of 
improved  growing  conditions  and  prospects  of  increased  production 
of  fall  potatoes.  As  prices  continued  downward  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall,  influenced  by  crop  reports  forecasting  increased  production 
and  larger  supplies,  trading  was  heavier  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  During  December  and  January,  as  prices 
declined  further,  the  trading  volume  and  level  of  open  contracts 
continued  to  increase.  At  the  end  of  January  1962  futures  prices 
were  more  than  $1.00  per  cwt.  below  the  peak  of  the  previous  June. 

On  January  31  the  March  future  closed  at  $1.67  per  cwt.,  the  April 
at  $1.77#  and  the  May  at  $1.98. 

In  February  1962  futures  prices  moved  up  in  the  first  sustained 
rise  during  the  marketing  season.  This  price  advance  took  place 
in  the  most  active  trading  in  the  market  up  to  that  time  during  the 
1961-62  season.  The  greater  part  of  the  increased  trading  activity 
during  the  month  was  in  the  May  future.  During  February  the 
March  future  advanced  25  cents  per  cwt.  to  $1.92  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  April  future  33  cents,  to  $2.10,  and  the  May  future 
44  cents,  to  $2.42. 
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Table  2. — Maine  potatoes:  Semimonthly  closing  prices,1  by  futures, 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  May  31 > 19^1  - February  28,  1962 


(in  dollars  per  cwt.) 


F U T 

U R E 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr . 

May 

1961 

May  31 

2.30 

2.46b 

2.64 

2.76 

June 

15 

2.3^ 

2.51b 

2.74 

2.88 

3-12 

June 

30 

2.36 

2.52b 

2.71 

2.86 

3.17 

July 

l4 

2.27 

2.45 

2.59 

2.74 

2.98 

July 

31 

2.23 

2.38b 

2.52b 

2.64 

2.88 

Aug. 

15 

2.18b 

2.36 

2.47 

2.59b 

2.78 

Aug. 

31 

2.10 

2.22b 

2.30 

2.42 

2.56 

Sept. 

15 

2.05 

2.11b 

2.21 

2.33b 

2.48 

Sept. 

29 

1.99b 

2.02b 

2.16b 

2.28 

2.41 

Oct . 

13 

1.91b 

2.01b 

2.12b 

2.24b 

2.40 

Oct. 

31 

1-77 

1.87b 

1.99 

2.12b 

2.32 

Nov . 

15 

1.7Tb 

1.90 

2.01 

2.18 

Nov . 

30 

--- 

1.69b 

1.78 

1.88 

2.04 

Dec . 

15 

— 

1.62 

1.82 

1-95 

2.10 

Dec . 

29 

1.58b 

1.70 

1.83b 

2.04 

1962 
Jan.  15 

1.79 

1.94 

2.16 

Jan. 

31 

- - - 

--- 

I.67 

1-77 

1.98 

Feb. 

15 

--- 

--- 

1.83 

2.02 

2.34 

Feb. 

28 

“ - - 

— - — 

1.92 

2.10 

2.42 

b - bid  price 

1 When  prices  close  on  a range,  an  average  of  the  range  is 
shown. 
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Table  3. — Maine  potatoes:  High,  low,  and  closing  price,  specified  futures,  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 

and  Maine  cash  price,  daily,  October  2,  1961  - February  28,  1962 


In  dollars  per  cwt.l (in  dollars  per  cwt.) 


Date 

Future 

Futures  price 

Cash  priced/ 

Date 

Future 

Futures  price 

Cash  priced 

High 

Low 

Closing^/ 

High 

Low 

Closingi/ 

1961 

1962 

October  2 

November 

1.97 

1.96 

1.96b 

January  2 

January 

1.60 

1.58 

1.60b 

1.74 

3 

" 

1.97 

1.95 

1.96 

3 

" 

1.62 

1.60 

1.62b 

1.74 

4 

" 

1.93 

1.91 

1.91 

4 

" 

1.65 

1.62 

1.65 

1.74 

5 

" 

1.91 

1.91 

1.91b 

5 

" 

I.65 

1.63 

I.65 

1.76 

6 

" 

1.94 

1.91 

1.93b 

8 

" 

1.63 

1.6l 

1.6l 

1.78 

9 

" 

1.93 

1.90 

1.91b 

9 

" 

1.67 

1.63 

1.63b 

1.78 

10 

" 

1.91 

1.91 

1.91b 

10 

" 

1.65 

1.63 

1.63 

1.78 

11 

" 

1.92 

1.90 

1.91 

11 

" 

1.65 

1.58 

1-59 

1.78 

12 

" 

1-93 

1.91 

1.91 

January 

1.69 

1.58 

1.67 

13 

" 

1.91 

1.90 

1.91b 

March 

1.80 

1.78 

1.78 

16 

" 

1.91 

1.88 

1.88 

15 

" 

. 1.81 

1.78 

1.79 

1.78 

17 

" 

1.88 

1.84 

1.86 

16 

" 

1.81 

1.79 

1.80 

1.78 

18 

" 

1.84 

1.79 

1.80 

17 

" 

1.83 

1-73 

1.76 

1.78 

19 

" 

1.79 

1.77 

1.78 

18 

" 

1.77 

1.74 

1.76 

1.78 

20 

n 

1.78 

1.76 

1.77 

19 

" 

1-75 

1.69 

1.70 

1.74 

23 

" 

1.80 

1.78 

1.78b 

22 

" 

1.70 

1.67 

1.69b 

1.74 

24 

" 

1.78 

1.76 

1.77b 

23 

" 

1.70 

1.68 

1.68 

1.74 

25 

n 

1.79 

1-77 

1.78 

24 

" 

1.70 

1.68 

1.69 

1.74 

26 

" 

1.78 

1.76 

1.76 

25 

" 

1.71 

1.67 

1*70 

1.74 

27 

" 

1.81 

1.77 

1.80 

26 

" 

1.71 

1.69 

1.70 

1.74 

30 

" 

1.81 

1.79 

1.79 

1.77 

29 

" 

1.70 

1.67 

1.68 

1.74 

31 

" 

1.77 

1.77 

1.77 

1.81 

30 

" 

1.68 

1.64 

1.68 

1.71 

November  1 

n 

1.83 

1.78 

1.82 

1.81 

31 

" 

1.69 

1.67 

1.67 

1.68 

2 

" 

1.83 

1.80 

1.80 

1.84 

February  1 

" 

1.69 

1.65 

1.67 

1.66 

3 

" 

1.80 

1.78 

1.80 

1.88 

2 

" 

1.72 

1.68 

1.70 

1.66 

6 . 

" 

1.81 

1.80 

1.80 

1.88 

5 

" 

1.74 

1.70 

1.72b 

1.71 

iil 

n 

— 

— 

— 

1.88 

6 

" 

1.75 

1.71 

1.72 

1.74 

8 

" 

1.81 

1.78 

1.78 

1.88 

7 

" 

1.74 

1.71 

1.71 

1.74 

9 

" 

1.78 

1.77 

1.77 

1.86 

8 

" 

1.70 

1.67 

1.67 

1.74 

10 

" 

1.74 

1.72 

1.72 

V 

9 

" 

1.73 

1.68 

1.72 

1.74 

13 

" 

1.70 

1.64 

1.64 

1.87 

12 

" 

1.74 

1.70 

1.70 

1.74 

November 

1.69 

1.45 

1.48 

13 

" 

1.73 

1*70 

1.72 

1.74 

January 

1.78 

1.75 

1.76b 

l4 

" 

1.80 

1.73 

1.74 

1.81 

15 

" 

1.77 

1.77 

1.77b 

1.81 

15 

" 

1.83 

1.75 

1.83 

1.86 

16 

" 

1.78 

1.74 

1.73b 

1.78 

16 

" 

1.83 

1.78 

1.82 

1.86 

17 

" 

1.75 

1.72 

1.72 

1.80 

19 

" 

1*90 

1.84 

1.90 

1.98 

20 

" 

1.70 

1.68 

1.67b 

1.76 

20 

" 

1.87 

1.84 

1.85 

1.96 

21 

1.70 

1.68 

1.69b 

1.76 

21 

" 

1.86 

1.82 

1.86 

1.98 

22 

" 

1.70 

1.69 

1.70b 

1.76 

23 

" 

1.93 

1.88 

1.92 

2.06 

24 

1.69 

1.68 

1.68 

1.74 

26 

n 

1.93 

1.89 

1.90 

2.04 

27 

" 

1.66 

1.66 

1.65b 

1.74 

27 

" 

1.98 

1.89 

1.98 

2.04 

28 

" 

1.66 

1.65 

1.66 

1.74 

28 

" 

1.95 

1.91 

1.92 

2.01 

29 

1.66 

1.65 

1.66 

1.74 

30 

— 

— 

1.65b 

1.71 

December  1 

" 

1.64 

1.62 

1.63 

1.68 

4 

1.64 

1.62 

1.62b 

1.68 

5 

1.63 

1.63 

1.63 

1.68 

6 

" 

1*62 

1.62 

1.62 

1.68 

7 

" 

1.69 

1.62 

1.68 

1.68 

8 

" 

1.65 

1.63 

1.63 

1.68 

11 

" 

1.65 

1.64 

1.64 

1.68 

12 

" 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64b 

1.68 

13 

1.67 

1.65 

1.65b 

1.68 

14 

1.67 

1.65 

1.65 

1.71 

15 

" 

1.62 

1.62 

1.62 

1.68 

is 

" 

1-59 

1.50 

1-53 

1.68 

19 

1.55 

1.52 

1.55 

1.63 

20 

1.55 

1.53 

1.55b 

1.6l 

21 

" 

1.55 

1-55 

1.54b 

1.64 

22 

" 





1.53b 

1.64 

26 

" 

1-57 

1.56 

1.56b 

1.68 

27 

" 

1.56 

1.56 

1.52b 

1.66 

28 

" 

1.57 

1.56 

1.56b 

1.68 

29 

1.58 

1.56 

1.58b 

1.74 

b -Bid  price* 

l/  When  prices  close  on  a range,  an  average  of  the  range  is  shown* 

2/  Average  daily  high-low  range,  50-lb.  paper,  plain  sacks  (price  doubled  to  convert  to  cwt.),  mostly  Katahdina,  unwashed,  U.  S.  No.  1,  size  2 l/4"  - 4" 
in  carlots,  F.O*B.  Aroostook  County  points,  Presque  Isle  rate,  plus  freight  from  Presque  Isle  to  Harlem  River  Yards,  New  York  City,  76  cents  per  cwt.  No 
prices  quoted  prior  to  October  30,  1961. 

Jj  Exchange  closed,  election  day. 
hj  No  cash  price  quoted,  Veterans'  Day. 
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The  advance  in  New  York  futures  prices  in  February  coincided 
with  an  approximately  corresponding  increase  in  Maine  cash  prices. 
The  Presque  Isle  price,  in  terms  of  the  New  York  equivalent  as 
shown  in  table  3,  advanced  33  cents  per  cwt.  in  February,  to  $2.01 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 


Volume  of  Trading  and  Open  Contracts 


A large  volume  of  trading  and  a relatively  high  level  of  open 
contracts  in  Maine  potato  futures  developed  early  in  the  1961  crop 
year.  The  trading  volume  in  June  1961,  amounting  to  11,480  car lots, 
and  the  open  contracts  at  the  end  of  the  month,  amounting  to  6,899 
car lots,  were  alltime  records  for  this  early  stage  of  the  crop  year. 
In  the  period  of  price  decline  extending  from  July  1961  to  January 
1962,  the  trading  volume  and  open  contracts  continued  to  be  very 
substantial,  and  much  above  the  levels  of  the  previous  season.  This 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  giving  the  monthly  volume  of 
trading  and  month-end  open  contracts  in  I96O-61  and  1961-62  season 
futures  for  the  June - February  period  of  these  seasons  (in  carlots): 


Month 

Volume 

of  trading 

Month- end 

open  contracts 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1961-62 

June 

1,376 

11,480 

1,732 

6,899 

July 

2,088 

8,748 

2,669 

7,526 

August 

6,390 

9,905 

^,581 

8,929 

September 

10,060 

12,376 

6,327 

10,379 

October 

9,158 

11,970 

7,130 

10,673 

November 

11,470 

1^,559 

7,730 

10,4o6 

December 

14,548 

16, 412 

7,789 

12,016 

January 

17,284 

17,317 

9,069 

12,801 

February 

29,427 

27,292 

10,884 

11,802 

Open  contracts  at  each  month  end  in  the  period  June  1961  through 
February  1962,  as  compared  with  corresponding  dates  in  earlier  years, 
were  at  the  highest  levels  on  record. 

Trading  was  increasingly  concentrated  in  the  1962  May  future, 
which  in  the  period  from  June  1961  through  February  1962,  accounted 
for  130,059  carlots,  or  63.5  percent  of  total  trading  in  all  1961-62 
season  futures . This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  giving 
the  trading  volume  in  the  May  future  and  in  all  futures  of  the 
same  marketing  season,  and  the  May  as  percent  of  all  futures,  in 
the  June  - February  period  of  each  season  from  1957-58  through  1961-62: 
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Season 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 
1961-62 


Trading  volume 
May  future 

Carlots 

20, 6l4 
8,235 
4o,28l 
60,751 
82,602 


Trading  volume 
All  futures 


Carlots 


91,657 

33,736 

1^3,378 

101,801 

130,059 


May  as  percent 
of  all  futures 

Percent 

22.5 

24.4 
28.1 
59.7 

63.5 


Open  contracts  were  also  heavily  concentrated  in  the  1962  May 
future.  The  average  month- end  level  of  open  contracts  in  this  future 
in  the  June  1961- February  1962  period  was  50.7  percent  of  the  average 
for  all  1961-62  season  futures.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation  giving  the  average  month- end  open  contracts  in  the  May 
future  and  in  all  futures  of  the  sane  marketing  season  in  the  June- 
February  period  of  each  season  from  1957-58  through  1961-62. 


Season 

Open  contracts 

Open  contracts 

May  as  percent 

May  future 

ALL  futures 

of  all  futures 

Carlots 

Carlots 

Percent 

1957-58 

871 

4,030 

21.6 

1958-59 

605 

2,870 

21.1 

1959-60 

1,370 

5,881 

23.3 

1960-61 

2,863 

5,892 

48.6 

1961-62 

4,748 

9,369 

50.7 

Note : 

Month-end  data  May  31  through  February  28  of 

each  season. 

General  Market  Composition 

Table  4 presents  the  general  composition  of  the  Maine  potato 
futures  market,  based  on  large  and  small  traders ' positions  as 
obtained  from  reports  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  by  exchange 
clearing  members  and  large  traders. ^ The  table  gives  semimonthly 


1 Large  (reporting)  traders,  those  holding  25  carlots  or  more  in 
one  future,  are  required  to  report  the  amount  of  their  trades  and 
positions  and  whether  speculative  or  hedging.  The  aggregate  long 
and  short  positions  of  small  traders  are  derived  by  subtracting  the 
large-trader  positions  from  the  total  open  contracts  (obtained  from 
clearing  member  reports),  but  the  speculative  and  hedging  composition 
of  the  small  traders*  positions  is  known  only  when  the  CEA  makes  a 
survey  of  all  traders’  positions. 
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Reporting  traders  holding  25  car lots  or  more  in  one  future. 

Derived  by  subtracting  reporting  traders  * commitments  from  total  open  contracts 
Figures  from  October  15,  1961,  to  Febmary  28,  1962.,  are  preliminary. 
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data  on  long  and  short  positions  of  small  traders  and  those  of 
large  traders,  classified  as  speculative  and  hedging,  for  the 
period  May  31,  1961,  through  February  28,  1962. 

The  mounting  levels  of  open  contracts  from  June  1961  through 
January  1962  reflected  not  only  the  increasing  participation  in  the 
market  of  small  traders  and  large  (reporting)  speculators,  but  also 
the  very  pronounced  increases  in  the  reported  hedging  commitments 
of  shippers,  grower-shippers  and  dealers.  On  each  month  end  during 
this  period  the  short  hedging  commitments  of  reporting  traders 
were  higher  than  on  the  corresponding  dates  in  any  previous  year. 

On  January  31>  19 62,  when  semimonthly  open  contracts  were  at 
their  peak,  small  traders  held  8,l64  car lots  long  and  3>8lO  car lots 
short,  and  large  speculators  3>53$  car lots  long  and  2,205  car lots 
short.  Hedgers  held  1,099  carlots  long  and  6,786  car lots  short. 

Open  contracts  turned  down  during  February  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  amounted  to  11,802  cars.  Commitments  of  small  and  large  traders 
were  generally  lower  on  February  28,  1962,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  positions  of  small  traders  which  increased  during  February. 

In  general, the  composition  of  the  potato  futures  market  during 
the  period  from  June  1961  to  February  1962  represented  a character- 
istic futures  market  despite  declining  prices  over  most  of  this 
period.  Small  traders  and  large  speculators  were  predominantly  long, 
indicating  that  they  were  buying  during  the  period  while  hedgers 
were  short  on  balance.  Large  hedgers  consequently  were  the  sellers 
as  prices  declined,  indicating  that  they  were  protecting  inventories 
of  potatoes  and  forward  purchase  commitments  by  offsetting  hedging 
sales  in  futures.  During  February  1962  when  prices  improved  somewhat, 
hedging  commitments  were  reduced,  indicating  that  hedgers  covered 
some  of  the  short  hedging  positions. 


Survey  of  all  Traders 1 Positions 


To  obtain  overall  information  on  the  Maine  potato  futures  market 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1961-62  marketing  season,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  made  a special  survey  as  of  the  end  of  October  1961, 
obtaining  detailed  information  from  futures  commission  merchants  and 
exchange  clearing  members  on  all  persons  and  firms  holding  open 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  as  of  the  survey  date.2 


2 Futures  commission  merchants  and  exchange  clearing  members  furnished 
as  of  October  27  > 19^1,  the  name,  address,  occupation,  and  market  position 
of  each  account  including  house  accounts,  having  open  contracts  in 
Maine  potato  futures,  and  the  classification  of  such  accounts  as  specu- 
lative (including  spreading)  or  hedging.  Some  positions  were  obtained 
as  of  October  31  > 1961. 
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Such  surveys  have  teen  made  at  the  “beginning  of  each  marketing  season 
in  the  years  1955  through  1961. 

As  shown  in  table  5,  there  were  1,470  traders  in  Maine  potato 
futures  at  the  end  of  October  1961,  or  22.8  percent  more  than  one 
year  earlier;  and  total  open  contracts  were  10,723  ear lots,  or  51*0 
percent  larger.  Both  the  number  of  traders  and  the  amount  of 
open  contracts  in  the  October  1961  survey  were  larger  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  season  in  any  previous  survey  year. 


Classification  of  Traders’  Positions 


Of  the  1,470  traders  shown  by  the  survey,  1,170  were  classified 
as  speculators  and  3 00  as  hedgers.  Both  traders  classified  as 
speculators  and  as  hedgers  were  more  numerous  than  one  year  earlier, 
although  the  proportion  --  about  four  to  one  — was  not  significantly 
changed  from  one  year  earlier. 

As  in  previous  surveys,  speculators  were  primarily  on  the  buying 
or  long  side  of  the  market,  and  hedgers  held  the  bulk  of  the  short 
commitments.  However,  speculators  held  a greater  proportion  of 
long  positions  and  a smaller  proportion  of  short  commitments  than 
one  year  earlier;  and,  conversely,  hedgers  held  a larger  proportion 
of  short  commitments  and  smaller  proportion  of  long  commitments 
than  one  year  earlier.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
speculators  as  a group  had  a greater  preference  for  the  long  side 
of  the  market  than  one  year  earlier,  while  hedgers  were  making  greater 
use  of  the  short  side. 

Speculators  on  the  survey  date  held  long  positions  of  7,466 
car lots,  or  70.0  percent  of  total  long  positions,  and  short  positions 
of  3,944  car lots,  or  38.8  percent  of  total  short  positions. 

Hedgers  held  short  positions  of  6,779  car lots,  or  63.2  percent 
of  total  short  positions  and  long  positions  of  3,196  car lots,  or 
30.0  percent  of  total  long  positions. 


Traders’  Holdings  by  Size  Groups 


Tables  6 and  7 show  the  distribution  of  speculators  and  hedgers, 
and  their  positions,  according  to  four  size  groups:  1 to  4 car lots, 

5 to  24  car lots,  25  to  99  car lots,  and  100  car lots  and  over. 
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Table  5. — Maine  potato  futures:  Number  of  traders  and  amount  of  positions 

classified  as  speculative  and  hedging1,  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 

end  of  October,  1955  through  1961 


Date 

Speculative 

Hedging 

Total 

Number 

of 

traders 

Positions 
(car  lots ) 

Number 

of 

traders 

Positions 
( car lots ) 

Number 

of 

traders 

Positions 
( car lots ) 

Long 

Short 

Long  | 

Short 

Long  | 

Short 

Oct.  31, 

1955 

285 

1,971 

1,099 

169 

898 

1,758 

454 

2,869 

2,857 

Oct.  31, 

1956 

500 

2,301 

1,774 

306 

2,575 

3,102 

806 

4,876 

4,876 

Oct.  31, 

1957 

673 

3,303 

1,991 

198 

1,374 

2, 686 

871 

4,677 

4,677 

Oct.  31, 

1958 

528 

2,014 

l,28l 

182 

1.460 

2,193 

710 

3,474 

3,474 

Oct.  30, 

1959 

921 

5,700 

2,033 

282 

1,615 

5,282 

1,203 

7,315 

7,315 

Oct.  28, 

i960 

958 

4,211 

3,525 

239 

2,892 

3,578 

1,197 

7,103 

7,103 

Oct.  27, 

1961^ 

1A70 

7,466 

3,944 

300 

3,196 

6,779 

1,470 

10, 662 

10,723 

Traders  and  positions  as  percent  of  total 


Oct.  31, 

1955 

62.8 

68.7 

38.5 

37-2 

31.3 

61.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oct.  31, 

1956 

62.0 

47.2 

36.4 

38.0 

52.8 

63.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oct.  31, 

1957 

77.3 

70.6 

42.6 

22.7 

29.4 

57.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oct.  31, 

1958 

74.4 

58.0 

36.9 

25.6 

42.0 

63.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oct.  30, 

1959 

76.6 

77.9 

27.8 

23.4 

22.1 

72.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

Oct.  28, 

I960 

80.0 

59.3 

49.6 

20.0 

40.7 

50.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oct.  27, 

1961 

79-6 

70.0 

36.8 

20.4 

30.0 

63.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 Classification  of  traders ’ positions  as  speculative  and  hedging  is  as  reported 
by  futures  commission  merchants  and  exchange  clearing  members. 

2 Some  positions  as  of  October  31,  19  6l,  resulting  in  a minor  difference  between 
total  long  and  total  short  open  contracts. 


Speculative  traders.  Speculators  in  all  size  groups  were  net 
long,  showing  that  the  weight  of  speculative  price  opinion  generally 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  that  potato  prices  would  advance. 

With  prices  at  relatively  low  levels,  speculators  in  all  size  groups 
showed  a decided  preference  for  the  long  side  in  contrast  to  the 
situation  one  year  earlier,  when,  with  prices  at  better  levels, 
speculators  had  not  shown  the  same  preference  for  the  long  side. 

In  the  October  1961  survey,  as  in  most  previous  surveys,  specu- 
lators in  the  smallest  size  group  (l  to  4 car lots)  were  most  numerous 
but  those  in  the  5 to  24  carlot  group  held  the  largest  aggregate 
of  long  positions  — 2,912  car lots.  Of  total  long  holdings, 
speculators  in  the  1 to  4 carlot  group  accounted  for  12.0  percent; 

5 to  24  carlot  group,  27.3  percent;  25  to  99  carlot  group,  1 6.6 
percent;  and  100  car lots  and  over  group,  l4.1  percent.  The  smaller 
aggregates  of  speculative  short  positions  were  distributed  without 
significant  emphasis  among  the  four  size  groups. 

Hedgers . The  size-group  classification  shows  that  in  the 
declining  market  of  October  1961  hedging  positions  of  large  traders  - 
primarily  large  shippers  and  grower- shippers  — were  more  extensive, 
and  accounted  for  a much  larger  part  of  the  total  market,  than  one 
year  earlier.  Hedging  in  the  medium  and  small-size  groups  did  not 
show  significant  changes  from  the  previous  year,  and  constituted 
a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  market. 

There  were  21  traders  classified  as  hedgers  in  the  size  group 
100  carlots  and  over,  with  aggregate  long  positions  of  1,445  carlots 
and  short  positions  of  4,898  carlots.  These  large  hedgers’  short 
positions  were  45.7  percent  of  total  short  positions  in  the  market. 

In  the  size  group  25  to  99  carlots,  long  hedging  positions  amounted 
to  666  carlots  and  short  hedging  positions,  917  carlots. 

In  the  smaller  size  groups  (l  to  4 carlots  and  5 to  24  carlots), 
there  were  244  traders  with  positions  classified  as  hedging.  However 
the  smaller  traders  classified  as  hedgers  had  a somewhat  larger 
aggregate  of  long  positions  (1,085  carlots)  than  short  positions 
(964  carlots).  The  normal  hedging  interest  of  traders  in  the  smaller 
size  groups  — some  of  them  growers  and  small  shippers  with  potatoes 
to  market  — is  on  the  short  side  of  the  market,  and  such  was  the 
situation  in  the  surveys  in  October  1959  and  i960.  Very  probably, 
many  of  the  smaller  traders’  who  held  long  positions  classified 
as  hedging  in  the  October  1961  survey  were  actually  speculators. 

In  general,  the  size-group  classification  indicates  that  with 
declining  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  1961-62  marketing  season, 
large  shippers  increased  their  reliance  on  hedging  sales  to  cover 
their  price  risks  on  purchase  contracts  with  growers  and  on  in- 
ventories of  potatoes.  However,  growers  and  shippers  in  the  smaller 
size  groups  were  not  inclined  to  hedge  in  a low-priced  or  declining 


Table  6.—  Maine  potato  futures:  Distribution  of  traders  and  gross  positions,  by  classification 

and  size  of  position,  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  October  27,  1961^ 
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1 Some  positions  as  of  October  31>  19^1,  resulting  in  a minor  difference  between  total  long  and  total 
short  positions. 

2 In  allocating  a trader's  position  to  a size  group,  the  largest  total  long  or  short  position  in  all 
futures  is  usedj  not  the  "net"  of  such  long  and  short  positions. 
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Some  positions  as  of  October  31>  19^1 
Less  than  0.05  percent. 


market,  such  as  existed  at  the  time  of  the  October  1961  survey. 
The  reduced  hedging  participation  of  these  groups  at  such  times 
has  been  illustrated  in  several  previous  surveys . 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  Traders 


The  market  for  Maine  potato  futures  in  October  1961  continued 
to  have  an  almost  nationwide  participation,  with  traders  located 
in  46  States  and  six  foreign  countries.  The  data  by  geographic  areas 
are  shown  in  table  8. 

In  the  market  of  much  larger  size  than  one  year  earlier,  traders 
in  Maine  and  New  York  continued  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  other 
States,  and  as  in  previous  surveys  their  positions  accounted  for 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  market.  Traders  spread  over 
the  other  States  were  more  numerous  than  one  year  earlier,  but  were 
mostly  small  speculators  with  a smaller  aggregate  of  positions. 

Traders’  total  holdings  in  both  Maine  and  New  York  were  much 
larger  than  one  year  earlier,  and  in  aggregate  amounts  were  about 
the  same  in  each  State.  As  compared  with  one  year  earlier,  Maine 
traders ' holdings  increased  somewhat  as  a proportion  of  the  total 
market;  those  of  New  York  traders  decreased  somewhat. 

Maine  traders’  positions,  consisting  primarily  of  hedging  sales, 
were  net  short  in  the  market  by  a wide  margin.  New  York  traders ' 
positions,  speculative  in  largest  part  although  including  substantial 
hedging,  were  approximately  evenly  divided  between  the  long  and 
the  short  side.  Most  of  the  traders  in  other  States  were  small 
speculative  buyers. 

Maine  traders  numbered  217,  most  of  them  growers  and  shippers 
classified  as  hedgers.  Maine  traders  held  1,483  carlots  long  and 
4,652  carlots  short,  or  28.7  percent  of  total  long  and  short  contracts 
in  the  market.  They  held  43.4  percent  of  total  short  positions, 
and  64.1  percent  of  total  short  hedging  positions.  Speculative 
holdings  of  Maine  traders,  mostly  on  the  buying  side,  were  a minor 
factor  in  the  market. 

There  were  354  New  York  traders  holding  3,1^7  carlots  long  and 
3,173  short,  or  29.6  percent  of  total  long  and  short  contracts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  long  positions  was  speculative  as  in  previous 
surveys  but,  contrary  to  one  year  earlier,  the  larger  part  of  the 
short  positions  was  hedging.  Most  of  the  short  hedging  positions 
were  in  New  York  City,  indicating  that  New  York  dealers  and  receivers, 
like  Maine  shippers,  were  hedging  more  extensively  than  one  year 
earlier.  The  numerous  New  York  City  speculators  were  mostly  on  the 
buying  side. 
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Table  8. — Maine  potato  futures:  Distribution  of  traders  and  open  contracts  by  geographic  areas, 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  October  87 > 1961^ 


(Positions  in  car lots) 


Speculators 

Hedgers 

Total 

State,  division  and  country 

Number  of 

Positions 

Number  of 

Positions 

Number  of 

Positions 

traders 

Long  | 

Short 

traders 

Long  | 

Short 

traders 

Long 

Short 

Maine 

96 

651 

309 

121 

832 

4,343 

217 

1,483 

4,652 

New  Hampshire 

3 

11 

0 

1 

20 

5 

4 

31 

5 

Massachusetts 

37 

260 

65 

15 

207 

250 

52 

467 

315 

Rhode  Island 

2 

32 

29 

3 

163 

20 

5 

195 

49 

Connecticut 

New  York  (excluding 

16 

59 

25 

2 

15 

4 

18 

74 

29 

New  York  City) 

89 

650 

643 

37 

609 

490 

126 

1,259 

1,133 

New  York  City 

203 

1,407 

897 

25 

501 

1,143 

228 

1,908 

2,040 

New  Jersey 

53 

302 

153 

18 

134 

60 

71 

436 

213 

Pennsylvania 

53 

171 

72 

11 

150 

70 

64 

321 

142 

North  Atlantic 

552 

3,543 

2,193 

233 

2,631 

6,385 

785 

6,174 

8,578 

Ohio 

43 

97 

32 

0 

0 

0 

43 

97 

32 

Indiana 

15 

51 

30 

2 

30 

2 

17 

81 

32 

Illinois 

71 

1,164 

650 

4 

16 

25 

75 

1,180 

675 

Michigan 

37 

117 

162 

17 

75 

121 

54 

192 

283 

Wisconsin 

11 

46 

25 

1 

10 

0 

12 

56 

25 

East  North  Central 

177 

1,475 

899 

24 

131 

148 

201 

1,606 

1,047 

Minnesota 

20 

58 

3 

2 

5 

7 

22 

63 

10 

Iowa 

8 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

37 

0 

Missouri 

9 

94 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

94 

1 

North  Dakota 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

South  Dakota 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Nebraska 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Kansas 

3 

12 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

15 

1 

West  North  Central 

46 

215 

5 

3 

8 

7 

49 

223 

12 

Delaware 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

Maryland 

8 

76 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

76 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

2k 

22 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2k 

' 22 

Virginia 

6 

3 

5 

1 

0 

15 

7 

3 

20 

West  Virginia 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

North  Carolina 

12 

47 

10 

1 

4 

0 

13 

51 

10 

South  Carolina 

5 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

1 

Georgia 

11 

28 

8 

1 

3 

0 

12 

31 

8 

Florida 

39 

378 

97 

4 

40 

8 

43 

418 

105 

South  Atlantic 

93 

589 

147 

7 

47 

23 

100 

635 

170 

Kentucky 

3 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21 

10 

Tennessee 

8 

k2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

42 

5 

Alabama 

9 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

29 

1 

Mississippi 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Arkansas 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Louisiana 

6 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

18 

Oklahoma 

5 

16 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

22 

6 

Texas 

39 

133 

16 

1 

4 

0 

40 

137 

16 

South  Central 

73 

252 

56 

2 

10 

0 

75 

262 

56 

Montana 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Idaho 

11 

252 

90 

5 

36 

15 

16 

288 

105 

Wyoming 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Colorado 

9 

44 

48 

0 

0 

0 

9 

44 

48 

New  Mexico 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

Arizona 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Washington 

15 

63 

6 

0 

0 

0 

15 

63 

6 

Oregon 

16 

37 

13 

0 

0 

0 

16 

37 

13 

California 

83 

293 

140 

2 

0 

30 

85 

293 

170 

Western 

l4l 

704 

300 

7 

36 

45 

148 

740 

345 

Hawaii 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

9 

2 

Puerto  Rico 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Total 

1,090 

6,789 

3,602 

276 

2,863 

6,608 

1,366 

9,652 

10,210 

Brazil 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Canada 

73 

659 

340 

24 

333 

171 

97 

992 

511 

Germany 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Italy 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Mexico 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Switzerland 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

80 

677 

342 

2k 

333 

171 

104 

1,010 

513 

Grand  total 

1,170 

7,466 

3,944 

300 

3,196 

6,779 

1,470 

10,662 

10,723 

1 Some  positions  as  of  October  31 > 19&1. 
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States  other  than  Maine  and  New  York  with  traders  holding 
considerable  aggregate  positions  were  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Florida  and  California.  Most  of 
the  traders  in  all  these  areas  were  small  speculative  buyers. 

The  participation  of  Canadian  traders  in  the  Maine  potato 
futures  market  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  survey.  Some  of 
the  Canadian  traders  were  hedging,  but  for  the  most  part  their 
positions  were  those  of  small  speculative  buyers. 


Occupational  Distribution  of  Traders 


The  distribution  of  traders  and  their  positions  by  occupations 
is  shown  in  table  9*  Listed  first  in  the  table  are  the  industry 
groups  — growers,  shippers,  receivers,  etc.,  — followed  by  the 
occupations  of  the  numerous  nonindustry  traders. 

There  were  Wj-  traders  in  the  six  industry  groups  shown  — 
hedgers  for  the  most  part  — holding  the  greater  part  of  both  sides 
of  the  market  — 5>552  carlots  long  and  7>997  car lots  short. 

The  more  numerous  nonindustry  traders,  numbering  1,026,  were 
nearly  all  speculators  with  much  larger  aggregate  long  holdings 
than  short  holdings  — 5; 097  carlots  long  and  2,522  carlots  short. 

Among  the  industry  traders,  potato  shippers,  as  in  previous 
surveys,  were  most  numerous  (151)  and  held  larger  aggregate  positions 
than  any  other  industry  group,  accounting  for  two-thirds  the  total 
short  hedging  positions  in  the  market,  and  a smaller  but  considerable 
aggregate  of  long  hedging  positions.  The  second  most  sizeable 
industry  group  consisted  of  13^  receivers,  merchants  and  jobbers, 
with  substantial  aggregate  hedging  positions  long  and  short,  and 
also  holding  a considerable  aggregate  of  long  speculative  positions. 
There  were  132  growers,  a somewhat  increased  number  from  one  year 
earlier,  whose  aggregate  positions,  although  much  smaller  than  those 
of  shippers  and  receivers,  were  classified  primarily  as  hedging, 
with  short  hedging  predominating. 

For  industry  traders  generally,  the  substantially  increased 
amount  of  hedging  positions  as  compared  with  one  year  earlier, 
indicated  a significantly  larger  dependence  on  the  hedging  facilities 
of  the  futures  market  at  a time  when  prices  had  been  declining  and 
were  at  low  levels. 
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The  speculative  traders  in  the  nonindustry  groups  included: 

206  doctors,  lawyers  and  other  professional  people;  1 46  manufacturers, 
merchandisers,  bankers,  etc.;  103  retired  persons,  102  clerks, 
craftsmen  and  service  workers;  and  contingents  of  retailers,  sales- 
men, purchasing  agents,  housewives,  farmers  other  than  potato 
growers,  employees  of  potato  shippers,  brokerage  firms  and  others. 

All  groups  of  these  nonindustry  speculators  were  net  long  in  the 
market  except  brokerage  firms  and  their  employees.  The  preference 
of  the  nonindustry  speculators  for  the  long  side  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  survey  one  year  earlier. 


